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SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN CHINA 

BY CHANG HSIN-HAI 

It is said that people live by catchwords. The democratic 
tendencies of the age, however, often create those desirable forms 
of illusion through which the ordinary men and women are made 
to believe that howsoever they are guided both in their thoughts 
and in their actions by external forces, they are strictly individ- 
ualistic and self-dependent. The man in the street, in all com- 
placency, scarcely admits that the government of his country 
could be true to the spirit of the age without his moral support and 
sanction: for, he says, his private ideas, acting in concert with 
those of his fellows, constitute the essence of what we call public 
opinion, without which no government could be said to be proceed- 
ing along democratic lines. It is enough for him that when the 
policies of the nation express those views which he and his fellows 
hold dear, they are what they should be, the product of their 
desires and aspirations. How and where, in his self-respect, 
what he calls his views originate and derive their compelling 
force, he hardly knows, nor is he interested in enquiring. 

With nations where the government, the social heritage, and 
the complications of mental habits have a continuous history 
behind them, this political irony does sometimes bring many ad- 
vantages. For though the moving ideas which the mass of the 
people fondly regard as their own owe their material and content 
to a selected and esoteric group of thinkers and men of insight, 
they do not, in our modern times, frequently get registered and 
sensibly realized except through the instrumentality of the popu- 
lace. The fundamental sanity and efficiency of political systems 
often reduces itself to the soundness of the original ideas and to the 
degree of success with which these ideas are expressed and brought 
to bear upon the operations of the government. This is true of 
the progressive democracies of the West, which undergo continual 
change in proportion as fresh and weighty ideas become the prop- 
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erty of the many. But underlying the change, which not infre- 
quently takes the form of very terrific and violent upheavals, 
there is a natural sequence, a unifying force in the light of which 
the different episodes may be explained and seen to have their 
causal relations. For the ideas which are responsible for the 
establishment of the new order of things grow out of the nature 
of the preceding regime: the one inevitably and spontaneously 
emerges from the other. Tocqueville, we remember, in comment- 
ing upon such a stupendous event as the revolution of 1789, dared 
not hazard the opinion that it was an exotic thing which of a sud- 
den created a society different, in its fundamental constitution, 
from that already existing. Although the links were all but in- 
visible, he said in effect, it was certain that they bound the two 
societies before and after that momentous event into one and an 
inseparable whole. And the reason is that both the change and 
the thought which was the moving spirit of the change were the 
natural product of the ancien regime. The one and inseparable 
whole is exactly what has been shattered to pieces in Chinese 
society to-day. 

The present disorder and chaos in China are not so much the 
result of conflicting ideas as some of these conflicting ideas are 
purely irrelevant exoticisms which embody elements foreign to 
the genius and habits of the people. If the revolution in China 
in 1911 had been the result of a conflict of tendencies which grew 
out of the very nature of the people and of the circumstances and 
the heritage to which they have been accustomed for forty cen- 
turies or more, the present disorganized state of affairs, even 
though it is likely to be prolonged for many years to come, could 
easily have been controlled. Such upheavals had taken place suc- 
cessively in Chinese history when one dynasty perished giving rise 
to another, and the current of affairs, in spite of the new aegis, 
retained its essential aspects although taking a somewhat different 
course. But the revolution which China has been going through 
during the last ten years is one that is different in nature from all 
previous changes of society. It is not an attempt to remould and 
remodel the existing society according to a definite pattern 
demanded by the mind and the habit of the people: it is a substi- 
tution of one society for another. But if from the very beginning, 
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there had been a central organ of control that could act as pur- 
veyor of the foreign ideas which stimulated the revolution, the 
attempt would probably have been more successful, for one of its 
most important functions would have been to impose a censor- 
ship over these ideas and gradually accustom them to the habits 
of the people. As it was, and as it still is, the people do not have 
the advantage of the necessary guidance, but proceed themselves 
to appropriate from the stock of imported thoughts. The result 
is an attempt at the reform of the society which was profound 
from the start, but which is confused, irregular and haphazard, 
because there is no organization and no discrimination. It may 
be objected that ten years of experimentation can hardly be 
seriously reckoned with among a people who thinks of change 
in centuries, but it is not unreasonable to say that unless a new 
twist is given to the present endeavor, and unless there is evinced 
a more tactful manipulation than there has been up to the present 
of the numerous ideas which are continuously pouring into the 
country through more intimate contact with the West, it is diffi- 
cult to see that any permanently satisfactory result will be likely 
to be achieved. 

The fundamental difficulty that is responsible for the unrest 
and disorder which now reigns supreme in Chinese political and 
social affairs can be traced accordingly to the appearance of for- 
eign ideas and, what is more important, to their rampant dissemi- 
nation. Foreign ideas, merely because they are foreign, are not 
taboo: on the contrary, they should be warmly received. But 
differences in time and place require the exclusion of those which 
have no special bearing upon the Chinese people and upon their 
problems. The tendency in China at present unfortunately is 
towards taking over everything foreign — good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, with perhaps a greater attraction for the bad and the indiffer- 
ent, of which there is a full supply in the treaty -ports where the 
common people receive strictly first-hand knowledge of the 
West. This is as it inevitably must be when the ideas lack con- 
trol and concentration; and the ultimate result is that not only 
do they become dangerous catchwords which, because they are 
strange to the mental habits of the people, are deprived of all 
their original meaning and content, but they also render useless 
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those native ideas which for centuries have formed their mental 
support. The Chinese mind to-day is, to all intents and purposes, 
loosened from all moorings. It has been drifting, especially with- 
in the last ten years, whither no one knows : neither is there any 
group of competent men of power and influence to whom it may 
look for guidance, nor is it itself capable of finding a definite aim 
to direct its endeavors. It has no definite aim because it is im- 
possible that the common people should be able to find themselves 
possessing the requisite intelligence to pass judgment upon the 
new ideas. It has thus come to pass that instead of making for 
progress and enlightenment, these new ideas have been making for 
danger and turmoil. 

It is unfair to say that as a consequence of the dissolution of 
the old society, China is in great need of men of intelligence and 
insight to realize the dangers of the present turbulence, or men of 
power to remould and refashion society in accordance with modern 
tendencies. There are, as a matter of fact, quite a number of 
such men to-day who are in touch with the contemporary thought 
of the world and whose large and comprehensive sympathy, whose 
broad views and keen intellect qualify them for the important 
work of spiritual regeneration among their countrymen. But 
these "physicians of the age", much as they are able to point to 
their country "thou ailest here and here", and are able to suggest 
constructive plans, can scarcely make themselves heard and see 
their plans executed in any satisfactory manner. The reason is 
that, not being influential officials of the state themselves, they 
find the government, which is the only legitimate organ for the 
effective execution of their ideas, virtually impotent and even 
embarrassing. For as we have seen, the only means through 
which the new forces now playing upon Chinese society may be 
successfully utilized to leaven the mass, is an organ of central 
control, and this organ must be lodged with the government. 

I wish to emphasize the establishment of this organ in view of 
the fact that the more intellectual men have very largely rallied 
themselves with the common people and turned their back to the 
government. They are working on the theory that in order to 
raise any nation to power and strength, the people form the 
ultimate element which needs discipline and reform, and that 
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being so, it requires more immediate care and attention than the 
machinery of government. Such a theory, as applied to the 
peculiarities of Chinese society now obtaining, is easily seen to 
have its flaws: for agreeing, as we all must, with the statement 
that the people are what we must ultimately look forward to, we 
object to the means through which this end may be brought 
about. The government, when it is properly organized, will 
unquestionably bring more astonishing reforms to the nation as a 
whole than the present dissipated energy of the few will ever 
hope to achieve with the people. It comprises a centre of author- 
ity. And when it is filled with men who are imbued with modern 
thought and possess lofty public-spirited ideals, it is the only im- 
portant instrument which, by virtue of its centralization and its 
all-embracing influence, will be able to lead the people along the 
path of progress. The desired effect can be arrived at more 
systematically, in a more methodical way, and eventually in 
much less time than is possible for the uneven and sporadic 
leaps which characterize a disorderly and unorganized procedure. 
Moreover the exigencies of the moment require that the govern- 
ment shall in the least possible time be set in its best working 
order, if only because also in such practical every -day affairs as 
foreign relations, numerous advantages can be obtained which 
are of vital concern to the sovereignty of the people. The grip of 
the foreign powers on the resources of China remains in much the 
same force as in the last few decades. Nor is it likely to be 
loosened, as long as the present government continues to function 
in its spiritless and ineffectual manner, although in other aspects 
of the national life there may be signs of steady improvement. 

It is true that these men would not have been so unconcerned 
with the reorganization of the government of their country if the 
problem of reorganization were not in itself an extremely diffi- 
cult one. So far as they can see, there is no hope that the govern- 
ment can ever be improved. The state of impotence into which 
it has fallen within the last few years is enough to discourage the 
spirit of the warmest enthusiast. For it is the fons et origo mali. 
It has accomplished nothing of permanent importance, while it has 
made itself a destructive force. And this is no doubt advanced 
as one of the irrefutable reasons why the nation's intellectual 
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resources must be conserved for the reconstruction of society 
rather than for that of the government. But in the present state 
of affairs, the two phases of the national life are related in such a 
way that unless a sound and efficient government is established 
which is able to afford an opportunity for the realization of the 
more worthy ends of life, of culture and civilization, little of 
really permanent value can be accomplished. And especially 
with a moribund government in a country which is surrounded 
by those who will remorselessly attack and despoil it whenever 
an opportunity presents itself, scarcely anything is possible. 

The world has been surprised by the almost miraculous rise of 
Japan to the position of one of the great Powers. Although we 
are the enemy of Japan for the way in which she has been treating 
her continental neighbor, we cannot blind ourselves to this unusual 
phenomenon, or fail to inquire into the causes of the success. 
Given the identical circumstances, the identical civilization (for 
Japanese civilization is after all derived from Chinese civilization) , 
and consequently the similar mental habits and outlook upon 
life, we should reasonably expect that China could be just as 
successful as Japan under the new dispensation. The present 
discrepancy has brought forth various explanations. One man 
would say that the extent of the territory in the one country was 
an insuperable barrier. This is scarcely acceptable, however. 
The difference of mere size might be a serious difficulty in the 
city-states of Ancient Greece, for instance, where all the people 
had a direct concern with the government; but in the modern 
world a set of forces that could successfully transform one nation 
could similarly be applied to transform another nation of much 
larger size and achieve just as notable results. Another would 
say, and this has greater cogency, that the sense of pride with a 
people whose civilization has permeated the greater part of the 
Far East must have necessarily shown unwillingness to consider 
foreign things as worthy of attention. But the disillusion, the 
patent facts of successive defeat, and the ultimate realization of 
the invading force as one to be reckoned with and not to be 
ignored, followed one another almost synchronously in China 
and in Japan. 

A more satisfactory explanation than either of the two is to be 
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found, perhaps, in the circumstance that in Japan there was an 
exclusive aristocracy, a central organ of control, in short, upon 
which the whole nation depended; whereas in China the central 
government existing at the time had little vital connection with 
the every -day life of the people. The Japanese aristocracy, for- 
tunately for Japan, as soon as they became conscious of the need 
for reform in the country, immediately dedicated themselves to 
the task. The change of the mental attitude of the few at the 
head of the nation meant the change of the mental attitude of 
the people at large, for the people had been accustomed to look 
up to those above them for guidance and initiative. And 
the harmonious cooperation between the two classes rendered 
easy the rapid innovations which took place in the last three- 
quarters of a century. The debacle of the Tokugawa regime, 
the installation of the Meiji era with an enlightened ruler, the 
establishment of the Constitution in accordance with the spirit 
and the general tendency of the world, the encouragement 
given to students for the pursuit of knowledge in foreign lands 
and the appropriate utilization of their special knowledge — all 
these irresistibly worked for the strength and power of modern 
Japan. The reform embraced the whole nation; it won the 
sympathy of all the clans; and its success was surprisingly 
triumphant. 

On the continent, however, the rather sluggish and unenergetic 
efforts in the similar work proved the undoing of the empire. I 
would not attribute the fault to the people, but to the unhappy 
moment. The impact of forces from without found the country 
under the rule of incapable men of an incapable period in a dy- 
nasty that was drawing to a close, and the strength of these invad- 
ing forces hastened the end. As the "cult of incompetence" 
among the officials became more manifest and more intolerable, 
the people themselves aspired to follow the example of Japan, and 
the revolution became inevitable. But there was the irony of 
fate ! The noble attempts of the young men were useful only in 
so far as they were reactionary, and reactions are negative. As 
soon as they found themselves occupying those responsible posi- 
tions which had been vacated by their predecessors, they turned 
out to be equally unable to cope with the task of reform, the 
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scope and difficulty of which they had hardly realized in their 
enthusiasm for destruction. But the fact that they were mere 
youths whose intellects had not been sufficiently submitted 
to discipline and training, their lack of insight into the specific 
needs of the country, and, above all, their ignorance of their 
national history and institutions and of the principles and funda- 
mental ideas which have given rise to the civilization they desired 
partially to adopt, made them hopelessly unfitted for a sound and 
successful reform of their country. The confusion became worse 
confounded. The unrest and turmoil which grew spontaneously 
out of a condition which found no one to control it became the 
opportunity for those in whose grip China still lies groaning, and 
who are now holding the reins of government with nothing to 
guide them except their predatory instincts. The necessity that 
the intellectual class, those who have made themselves familiar 
with the best thoughts and ideas of the world through patient 
study of them, should take greater interest in the government, be- 
comes here clearly important, for it is obvious that accepting the 
situation as it is at present will lead China into a most awkward 
plight. No one who has the welfare of the country at heart can be 
so callous. The paramount duty of the nation at present is the 
entire removal of the irresponsible officials : failing that, there is 
danger of dissolution. 

We think that the calamity will be averted. But it will be 
possible only when the reigning regime is swept away, to be fol- 
lowed by really sound constructive work. Mere destruction is 
not difficult : we must be prepared for the task of rehabilitating the 
scene of destruction. The revolution of ten years ago has not 
been successful, simply because attention was directed to the de- 
feat of the Manchu dynasty and not sufficient emphasis laid 
upon the work to be done after the defeat. To train men with 
the qualifications for this constructive work, and to enable them 
finally to run the governmental machinery in an honest and intel- 
ligent manner, are thus the ultimate questions which China has to 
face to-day. 

We cannot be too often reminded of Burke's saying: "Consti- 
tute government how you please, infinitely the greater part of it 
must depend upon the exercise of powers which are left at large 
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to the prudence and uprightness of ministers of state." This is 
a truth which all political philosophers, I take it, will acknowledge, 
no matter what theories of the state they advance. It is a truth 
that in both ancient and modern times, in both the East and the 
West, people have regarded as inexpugnably established. It is 
also the view of Plato. In laying down the principles for the 
state that he hoped to see established, Plato, we remember, had 
an eye on the political degeneracy of the Athenian state then ex- 
isting; and the two most serious abuses which were the cause of 
that degeneracy he demonstrated to be selfishness and ignorance. 
If he were alive and in China to-day, it is conceivable that 
he would fancy the Athenian scene was being repeated. He 
would apply the same criticism. It would not take him long to 
find out that China is suffering from the oppression of the ignora- 
muses in much the same way that the Athenians were under the 
spell of the sophists. The men by whom the governmental ma- 
chinery is now operated in China he would call a veritable host of 
Thrasymachuses. The Greek of that name in The Republic, we 
recall, was convinced that the State was "for the interest of the 
stronger" : it is precisely this idea that is guiding the actions of the 
majority of the Chinese officials. 

The smart young radicals who, in trying to inaugurate the new 
era, begin by abolishing everything Confucian and everything 
distinctively Chinese, have, we are sorry to confess, made a wrong 
and dangerous start. Confucius they have considered a man no 
longer worthy of respect. Although this is a refreshing and 
startling discovery, we still hope that there is salvation for them 
to believe in the verdict of the ages that he is rather "the master 
of those who know". He too, we recall, laid emphasis on the 
"ministers of State", on the "philosopher-kings". He too, we 
believe, like the two illustrious personages of the West, made an 
eternally true observation. It is when we have the "perfect 
men of virtue", men who besides are in touch with the main cur- 
rents of thought and have knowledge and experience of the 
■n-6Xi.Ti.Kri Tkxvri, that a really modern and progressive China can 
be solidly established. The present officialdom will not and can- 
not fulfil the desires and the hopes of the more intelligent classes 
who are clamoring for reform : it has neither the character and the 
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moral stamina demanded by the best traditions of the country, 
because it has never been brought up and nurtured in that tradi- 
tion; nor does it have the breadth of view and the keenness of in- 
sight which come only from an intimate acquaintance with the 
world's best thought, for the tremendous task of nation-building. 
It is ultimately on its ignorance and its selfishness that we must 
lay the blame for the present society in China, 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be born. 

The time when the best could have been expected, when the most 
sound and steady reform could have been instituted, has already 
passed. We have lost the opportunity, because the men who 
were at the head of the government then were just as impotent as 
they are now, just as unenlightened and as unconscious of the 
needs of the country. Were they awakened to the importance of 
the new era as the aristocracy in Japan was awakened, they would 
have created a new atmosphere, in which the people would have 
naturally felt its refreshing and invigorating effects. But that 
opportunity has passed never to return. And our present hope 
lies in the growth of a new intellectual class which, as it waxes in 
strength and power, we hope, will assure us the better days to 
which we are all looking forward. That class is already assuming 
gigantic proportions, but mere size without reaching a consist- 
ently high level of attainment is what we have to guard against. 
The majority of the men are young and inexperienced; many of 
them are pseudo-intellectualists. What we desire to see is the rise 
of a truly intellectual class with men of different ages, of different 
experiences, of different views, but of equally high distinctive 
achievements and of equally thorough equipments in their several 
differences. The value of this class of men will be to render the ex- 
periment of democratic government in China a really profitable 
affair; for, to end as we began, they will provide the content for 
the catchwords by which the mass of the people are everywhere 
guided, and thus direct the nation's forces to the practical realiza- 
tion of their aims. 

Chang Hsin-Hai. 



